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Participation 


Our club has a number of projects going forward. 
Some were described in the March issue, others have been 
publicized in older issues of T&L, and most could use 
more help. An old project was revived at our Botanical 
Soiree in March, when 1 described the Spring Flowers 
Survey to about 35 club members and nearly half of them 
expressed interest in participating. This club project, 
begun about 1962, lapsed after a season or two. My 
husband and I continued it on our own, logging many 
miles and hours in plotting the ranges of spring-bloom¬ 
ing wildflowers. Some of you probably wonder why any¬ 
one would put time and effort into such a project. 

A reason might be sought in the instructions for 
participants in the Native Orchid Location Survey. 
Outlining its aims, the original Co-ordinator, Ed 
Greenwood, wrote "The records will be of great utility 
to scientists, students and conservationists, and will 
form a particularly valuable contribution to science, 
since no professional botanist has the time or money 
to do such work. The project provides an excellent 
method for amateur naturalists to make personal contri¬ 
butions of lasting scientific merit." To which, with 
apologies to our friend Ed, our personal reaction is: 
BALoney. We pursue orchids (and trilliums) because 
we enjoy doing it. We doubt very much that Science is 
particularly grateful, and we’re not sure that pinpoint¬ 
ing locations of orchid plants does all that much for 
their conservation. We have, however, learned to recog¬ 
nize our forty-odd local species of orchids, developed 
ability to spot orchid habitat from a moving vehicle, 
picked up a great deal of ecological knowledge, and 
had a close look at parts of our environment that we 
would have missed otherwise. 

The same selfish principle motivates our pursuit 
of Trillium grandiflorum . Of course one can’t find the 
Last White Trillium (going north) without asking "why 
right here?" and this question may occupy us happily 
until Doomsday. No living thing stands alone, and any 
question about it leads on to considering its place in 
a community, its associates and living conditions — 
in a word, ecology, a fascinating subject indeed. 
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We’re not unmindful of the scientific value of 
outlining the range of a plant species, and seeking to 
explain its occurrence or absence. Scientists make use 
of such information when it is published; and it was a 
scientist, W.G. Dore of the Plant Research Institute, 
who made us aware of something here to be looked into. 
Until he pointed out the fact, we hadn’t realized that 
white trilliums don’t grow much farther north than 
Ottawa. We’re grateful to Dr. Dore for having posed 
the problem; its investigation has given us great satis¬ 
faction and an enhanced knowledge of our surroundings. 
Any glory gained through scientific use made of our 
discoveries is a bonus. 

Any club member who participates in such a project, 
whether an investigation concerning birds, plants or 
natural areas, has an opportunity to be similarly 
rewarded. One can carry on a project alone (see Dan 
Brunton’s ’’Hackberry” in this issue) or as a family 
(Hanes’ trillium survey), but duplication can be avoided 
and results obtained more quickly when a problem is 
taken up by an organized group. (The Orchid Survey, 
now in its 7th year, has amassed more than 7000 records 
of orchid locations.) Contact can be made with project 
groups on club outings, or write to Secretary, OFNC, 

Box 3264, Stn. C, Ottawa, K1Y 4J5. New interest groups 
could be initiated through notes in Trail & Landscape. 

As a natural history club the OFNC is more fortun¬ 
ate than most. Ottawa teems with scientists, many of 
them club members too, who are ready to give advice to 
amateurs. (Biologists have a regrettable tendency to 
disappear into the Arctic for the summer, but there’s 
another side to that coin: often we amateurs learn more 
about local fauna or flora than scientists who live here 
ten months of the year. Does wonders for one’s ego.) 

New members often say ”l’m only a beginner. I don’t 
know much about nature.” A substantial contributor to 
the Orchid Survey in early years had seen only one 
orchid species before joining the group. Club members 
pointed out others to her, and before long orchids 
began appearing all over. This points up an important 
reason for joining club projects: not just to contrib¬ 
ute knowledge but to gain it for yourself. Come along 
and get your feet wet too; life will never be the 
same old grind. ... A.H. 
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in the Ottawa District 


D, F. Brunton 


"Once there were five or six such trees in the 
Ottawa District.... Now all are gone, save this one 
specimen." Shortly after the above appeared in the 
June 15, 1956 edition of the OTTAWA CITIZEN, this last 
known Hackberry tree was destroyed. Some felt that 
Celtis was gone from the Ottawa District. There had 
been nine sites found in the area (see Groh 1942 and 
1947) but no one knew how many (if any) remained. 

However, a new site was found by Dr. W. G. Dore 
of the Plant Research Institute (DAO) in Rockcliffe, 
proving the species 1 continued existence. Thereafter, 
a single tree was found by Dr. C. Frankton (of the same 
establishment) in the west end of the city. The dis¬ 
covery of a third site by the author in 1967 (Brunton 
1968) prompted him to embark on a general survey of 
the district for Celtis . 

An unusual distribution for this species is not 
restricted to the Ottawa District. Macoun (1883) 
stated, "Without exception this tree has the most 
remarkable distribution of any in the Dominion." 

Its known range is much as it was in Macoun f s day: 
Ottawa and Montreal still delimit the northern 
boundary of its range east of the Great Lakes. 
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The Survey 


From 1967 to 1970, the suitable habitat in the 
Ottawa District (that area within a 30 mile radius of 
the Parliament Buildings, as defined in Gillett 1958) 
was checked for Celtis . These searches were conducted 
primarily in the early and late winter months when 
movement was not difficult and the distinctive bark 
of the species would be easily seen from a distance. 
When a site was found, the trees were mapped, their 
CBH (Circumference at Breast Height) determined, the 
site described, and a specimen taken. Periodically 
those sites already examined were revisited for further 
study. A size of 6" CBH was arbitrarily taken by the 
author as the minimum for ’tree size 1 specimens, 
for the convenience of the survey. 

In addition a previously described site at 
Carleton Place lies partially within the District and 
is described briefly on page 70. (See Hicks 1960 for 
a more complete description of this site.) 

In all, at least 276 plants were found in the 
Ottawa District (excluding the Carleton Place site), 
of which 166 were tree size. 

Former Sites 


Of the following sites, no evidence could be found 
by the author: 

1 Quebec side of the Ottawa River 

a. Fairy Lake, Hull (Groh 1942): reported as 
gone (Groh 1968) 

b. Scott’s Farm, Hull (Groh 1942): no trace 

2 Ontario side of the Ottawa River 

a. Parliament Hill (Groh 1942): no trace 

b. Malloch’s Bay (Fletcher 1880), later called 
Nepean Bay: site destroyed 

c. Ross Ave. (Groh 1942): site destroyed 

d. White’s Bridge (Vincent Massey Park) from a 

specimen in the herbarium of the Plant Research 
Institute: no trace 
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Present Sites 


Quebec side of the Ottawa River 

1 25 trees on west side of Leamy Creek at the Ottawa R. 

2 1 tree on east side of Leamy Creek at the Ottawa R. 

3 30 plants (5 trees) on west side of the Gatineau R. 

at the Ottawa River 

Ontario side of the Ottawa River 

1 29 plants (14 trees) in white pine woods southwest 

of the Britannia Filtration Plant (Brunton 1968) 

2 34 plants (27 trees) south of Britannia Yacht Club, 

amongst houses 

3 10 trees immediately east of Britannia Filtr’n Plant 

4 1 tree on New Orchard Ave., by Richmond Rd. (found 

by Dr. C. Frankton) 

5 2 trees at intersection of Grosvenor and Cameron Sts., 

Rideau R. 

6 8 plants (3 trees) at Seneca Ave. and the Rideau R. 

7 1 tree at Osborne Street and the Rideau River 

8 21 plants (10 trees) at the Rideau River by Billings 

Bridge Shopping Centre (discovered by Macoun? 

Fletcher? rediscovered by W.G. Dore; see Hanes 1969) 

9 18 plants (11 trees) at Dunbar Bridge, Rideau River 

10 3 plants (2 trees) on islands at site 8 above, 

Rideau River 

11 1 tree on King Edward Ave., south of Somerset St. 

(found by A. Sheppard) 

12 3 plants (2 trees) at Little Chaudiere Rapids, 

Ottawa River (anon. 1887; rediscovered by author 1969) 

13 85 plants (51 trees)Governor f s Bay, Ottawa River 

(originally discovered by W.G. Dore) 

Carleton Place, Ontario 

There are approximately 430 plants at the Bates & 
Innes Woollen Mill, and spreading up into the town (see 
Hicks 1960). This is an almost-pure stand of Celtis 
containing some very large specimens (90" CBH and 
greater). The trees which extend into town are gener¬ 
ally large (30" to 60" CBH) and, as with the Mill trees, 
seem healthy. Very few were seen more than 100 feet 
from the Mississippi River. There appeared to be abun¬ 
dant sucker growth beneath the larger trees. 
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HACKBERRY (Celtis occidentalis L.) Sites in the Ottawa Area 



Notes on Existing Stands 

In the Britannia group (Site 2 Ont. side) there is 
a tree 92" CBH which may well be one of those mentioned 
by Macoun in 1883. The author feels that the pattern 
of distribution of Sites 1 to 4 (Ont. side) indicates 
the former presence of a more or less continuous stand 
through this area, before the area was disturbed by 
urban developments. The same probably holds true for 
the Rideau River stands (Sites 5 to 10 Ont. side), as 
Celtis is scattered all along the river shores amongst 
the urban developments. A tree at Site 9 Ont. side 
(cut down) was determined by Dr. W. Dore to be 91 years 
old in 1965. Sucker growth is still present. This may 
be the tree mentioned by Macoun in 1883 for that area. 
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Site 10 Ont. side is the only record in the district 
for Celtis growing on an island. The Site 11 Ont, side 
tree at King Edward Ave. , cut down in 1968 or 1969, 
still lives on by sucker growth. By its situation and 
nontypical habitat, it is taken as introduced (as are 
both the now-lost Quebec sites; see Dore 1968). 

Site 2 Quebec side is felt to be that mentioned by 
Groh (1942). The other sites on the Quebec side are 
probably new. 

In addition to these sites, there are a number of 
introduced plants. Mr. Groh has a tree at his home, 
grown from a cutting off the Fairy Lake tree (Groh 1968), 
and there are several planted trees at the arboretum, 
Central Experimental Farm. Several years ago a tree 
was known to exist just south of the Arboretum, but it 
has since disappeared and its origin is unknown (Dr. C. 
Frankton, pers. comm.) 

Habitat 

Celtis in the Ottawa District appears to be highly 
selective in habitat preferences. All natural stands 
were found near streams or rivers. None were found on 
ground less than two feet above the water table. Almost 
invariably the stands were situated over limestone, 
often in sandy alluvial soil above this substrate. 

The most commonly associated woody species with 
Celtis were found to be Lonicera tatarica L., Thuja 
occidentalis L., and Acer saccharinum L. (in that order). 
At Britannia Site 3 Ont. side, Celtis grew well in an 
abundant growth of Xanthoxylum americanum Mill., and at 
Sites 7, 8 and 9 Ont. side, with Acer nigrum Michx. If 
on a flood plain, Celtis was always observed to be on 
the highest portion of it (e.g. Gatineau River Site 3 
Quebec side). At no time was Celtis seen right at the 
water’s edge, but always away from and/or above it. 

A number of trees in lower sites at the Gatineau River 
Site 3 Quebec side were dead, probably from drowning. 

Generally it is found in open or semi-open situ¬ 
ations. At Britannia (Site 1 Ont. side) a small group 
was found under the shade of white pines. This group 
is in poor shape and may be dying out; they fruit very 
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rarely and several have died since 1967. It seems that 
Celtis in the Ottawa District is quite shade intolerant. 

It was found generally near fast water that stays 
open in the winter. This moderated microclimate may 
be an important aspect of the species’ survival here 
on its northern limit of range. Those sites not by 
fast water are on sheltered slopes, amongst houses, etc. 
Since the combination of these factors is not common in 
the Ottawa District, this may help to explain the spotty 
distribution of the species. 

Origin in the Ottawa District 

One can only speculate on the method by which Celtis 
came to the district. One possible explanation is trans¬ 
port by Indians, as the Indian women are said to have 
taken Celtis seeds during pregnancy. However, most 
sites, if near a portage, are on the opposite side of 
the river (e.g. Britannia, Little Chaudiere). The 
occurrence of Celtis near such sites could also be a 
habitat preference (see above). The seed could perhaps 
be carried by water flow, being pushed up on shore at 
spring flood. Whether or not Celtis can withstand such 
treatment is unknown. Birds are known to eat the fruit 
quite readily, and since rivercourses are well-known 
local flyways for birds, this is another possibility. 

No tree observed was appreciably larger than the 
specimen aged 91 years (see above) and it seems likely 
that none of the present trees existed before 1870. 
References of the 19th Century (e.g. Fletcher 1888 and 
Anon. 1887) mention no large trees but several refer to 
small ones. If Celtis is as intolerant of shade as the 
Britannia Site 1 Ont. side would indicate, then it may 
well have not made an appearance in the District until 
after cutting of the original forests in the mid-1800’s. 

Only five trees were found of a greater CBH than 
80”. Trees 60" CBH or more made up only 5% of the 
total trees. The overall average of tree-sized plants 
was approximately 21” CBH. 

Hicks (1960) stated that the Carleton Place stand 
fruited abundantly. This was generally the case in 
Ottawa during the survey as well, although on only one 
occasion was seed observed on a tree less than 16 ,! CBH. 
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The viability of the seed is questionable. The 
author tried a number of times to grow Celtis from seed 
gathered at the Ottawa sites. In all 100 seeds were 
used, portions of these being exposed to a variety of 
cold conditions, soil types, etc. None succeeded. 

Groh (1947) mentioned difficulties in 1938 in an attempt 
to grow the species from seed. It seems that the seed 
is viable only in good years, though just what consti¬ 
tutes a ’good 1 year is not known. 

Site 13 Ont. side (Governor’s Bay) exhibits an 
even gradation from the largest tree in the centre of 
the group to the smallest at the edges. Growth from 
the roots appears to be important in some stands for 
the purposes of local spread. When seed is viable, 
such small mammals as red squirrel (Tamiasciurus hudson- 
icus Erxleben ) may be important in enlarging the stand. 

Damage, Infection 

The ’witches-broom’, commonly associated with 
Celtis farther south, has not been seen in Ottawa, 
either on the survey, or on specimens. 

Hicks (1960) reports several species of beetles 
(Agrilus spp.) on the Carleton Place trees. He also 
reports that many trees were heavily infested with 
galls from jumping plant-lice (Psyllidae ) and mines 
made by the larvae of a fly (Agromyza sp.). In 1970, 
galls found on a specimen from Billings Bridge (Site 8 
Ont. side) appeared to be those of Pachypsylla pubescens 
Riley. A red squirrel was observed eating the buds and 
fruit of Celtis at Governor’s Bay (Site 13 Ont. side) 
in 1968. Damage done by rabbits was also suspected at 
that site in 1968. 

Preservation 


Ont. side stands 1, 3, 5, 7 and 11 are in danger 
of being destroyed by urban expansion. Fortunately the 
larger stands are on more secure lands such as urban 
parks, riversides, etc. mostly owned by the National 
Capital Commission. It is hoped that the NCC will 
preserve these specimens. Although we undoubtedly 
will lose some of the present stands, it seems equally 
likely that a sentence like the first one of this re¬ 
port will never again be written. 
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*** *** *** *** *** 

FOR BIRDWATCHERS ONLY 

The time to hear bird music is between four and 
six in the morning. Seven o'clock is not too late, but 
by eight the fine rapture is over, due, I suspect, to 
the contentment of the inner man that comes with break¬ 
fast; a poet should always be hungry or have a lost love. 

Donald Culross Peattie: An Almanac for Moderns 
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Those NAT U RE PUZZLES , ... We’ve had few requests for 
answers. Does this mean that everybody knows what they 
are? or that no one cares? Just in case you wondered: 

NP #3 (Nov-Dec 1970) Upper photo shows a close-up of 
old weathered birch bark; dark spreading cracks look 
rather tree-like when viewed vertically, as on a fallen 
log. Below, another kind of bark has been pierced by 
a sapsucker intent on having a drink of sap, or a snack 
of insects attracted to it, 

NP #4 (Jan) Snow was carved into ridges with steep 
sides upwind (wind blew right to left). Sand behaves 
differently; steep sides of ripples and ridges are 
downwind (wind blew left to right). 

NP #5 (March) is neither a flower nor a sea anemone, 
but a front view of the 22 fleshy tentacles surrounding 
the nostrils of a star-nosed mole, the commoner of two 
species of moles in the Ottawa area. The tentacles are 
pink, soft, flexible, and tactile in function, used in 
the absence of functional eyes to locate worms and 
other invertebrate food in damp muddy places, and even 
in swamps and streams, where it hunts the vear round. 
This photo shows more of the mole in front view: 



As well as the strikingly ’decorated 1 snout, the short, 
broad, heavy-clawed, paddle-like hands may be seen. 

They are used to ? swim f through damp soil or water. 

One hand was shown in lower photo, March issue. 

(Nature Puzzle // 6 on page 79) 
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Conservationists can't ignore this problem: 

THE POPULATION EXPLOSION - 
AND WHAT AN OTTAWA GROUP IS TRYING TO DO ABOUT IT 
Kurt Baumgartner 


Gordon Rattray Taylor, in his latest "Doomsday 
Book" likens man on earth to a bacterial culture in 
a test-tube in which bacteria, after having doubled in 
number about every twenty minutes, cease to grow as 
they become poisoned by their own waste products. 

This analogy is a good one, man indeed is literally 
suffocating in his own wastes. The only difference is 
that his doubling time is not twenty minutes but about 
thirty-five years. Hardly comforting! This means that 
by the year 2000 (if we ever get that far!) there will 
be approximately seven billion of us living on our 
planet. "Living" may not be the right expression; 
existing, maybe yes, but living, definitely not! And 
if this is not depressing enough, let us remember that 
most of us, and certainly all our children, will be 
among them. 

If we look at the situation in a global way, it 
suddenly becomes immaterial whether or not we in Canada 
have a population problem. State boundaries won't mean 
very much once this population crashes; and crash it 
will, be it through mass starvation, disease or war. 

An increasing number of people are realizing that we 
are facing the greatest universal crisis in history, 
and they are trying to do something about it. The 
organization of Zero Population Growth, Inc. (ZPG) in 
1968 is the result of their concern. 

The overriding aim of ZPG is to bring the popu¬ 
lation crisis into the public and political arenas. 

It is perhaps the only organization that attempts 
to turn the issue of overpopulation into a political 
one. Zero Population Growth, as its name implies, 
is determined to hold the line on a further population 
increase. 
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An annual population growth of 2% results in a 
doubling time of 35 years. In 1968, the estimated 
world birth rate was 34 per thousand and the death rate 
14 per thousand, resulting in a growth rate of just this 
fatal 2%. The growth rate, however, depends not only 
on the number of. children we produce, but also on the 
mother’s age at her first reproduction. The later a 
woman begins to bear children, the lower the growth rate. 

However, to come back to our desired zero percent 
growth rate, ZPG advocates that no couple have more 
than two children of their ow T n. This would be approx¬ 
imately equal to a birth rate of 1.4% which also equals 
the death rate, thus resulting in "zero population 
growth”. However, time is running out. Were we to 
succeed in our aim, it still would take about 25 years 
before the world population would begin to stabilize, 
i.e. we still would end up w T ith about six billion 
people. Realizing that the optimum - not maximum but 
optimum - population size of Spaceship Earth is about 
one billion, consider the implications.’ 

In Ottawa, a group of about a dozen people formed 
a local chapter of ZPG last fall. During the few 
months that this group has been together, it has es¬ 
tablished a set of goals and policies which include: 

- working for easier availability of abortions for 
those wanting one 

- advocating that ’baby bonuses’ should go only to 
those families that need them 

- encouraging adoption as an alternative to having 
one’s own children or more than two children 

- promoting the acceptability cf not having children 
as a desirable way of life 

- opposing paid maternity leave through unemployment 
benefits 

Position papers will be written and more research 
advocated in the following areas: 

- population growth and w T orld resources limitation 

- economic incentives as a means of reducing 
population growth 

- facilities for adoption in the Ottawa area 

- facilities for dispensing contraceptive information 
in the Ottawa area 

- psychological resistance to vasectomy 

- birth control and religion 
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Many Ottawa ZPG members also belong to Ottawa 
Pollution Probe. This comes as no surprise since ZPG 
believes that physical pollution and overpopulation 
( T popollution f ) cannot be separated. In fact, the 
population crisis is the underlying basis of all forms 
of pollution. Decreasing by 50% our waste production 
and at the same time doubling our population gets us 
nowhere. 

Ottawa ZPG sees its role to be an educational one. 
Education on overpopulation is required by our MP T s as 
well as by the average citizen. To fill this function, 
we need to write letters, speak to any organization 
that is willing to listen, and generally act as a 
source of information. In short, we have to make the 
idea of "zero population growth n everyone’s concern. 

ZPG thus applies pressure through education. If you 
would like to know more about Ottawa ZPG, write to 
ZPG, Box 4371, Station E, Ottawa. (Membership is $5.00). 


Nature 



by G. C. Bayly 
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THE VALUE OF BATS by George Laidlaw 


Photographs by Murray MacGowan 


During the past two years I have been involved in 
the study of bats in the Ottawa Valley, These experi¬ 
ences have brought me into contact with thousands of 
bats and hundreds of people. Throughout the winter I 
regularly record the presence and movements of bats in 
the caves and mines of the Ottawa area; while during 
the summer, nursery colonies and roosts in older build¬ 
ings provide me with more information about these 
winged mammals. 


Most people would think such an occupation futile 
and valueless. Why should anyone take the time to 
study such awful, frightening animals? 



Author discovers subjects for investigation in an attic. 
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First let me refute common beliefs about bats. 

Bats do not make nests in women’s hair. Bats in 
Canada are not the primary vectors for rabies and 
other diseases; in fact, more cows pass on rabies than 
bats. And the presence of bats in a house is not a 
slur against the householder — little could be further 
from the truth since bats are very selective about 
their choice of abode for nursery colonies. 

Throughout my studies I felt uncomfortable only on 
a few occasions. One occurred when I met a porcupine 
face to face as I was crawling on my stomach in the 
constricting passage of a cave. Another time I came 
to the assistance of a woman who had a bat in her bed¬ 
room and who was hysterical with fear. Let me assure 
you I felt more at ease in the former case than in 
the latter. 

Everyone knows that bats eat insects, except of 
course in tropical areas in which fruit, fish, blood, 
nectar, and other bats, as well as insects, serve as a 
food source for different species of bats. 



Numbered band is placed on wing to identify bat on recapture. 
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Banded bat, before release 


Few realize the importance of our bats in their 
consumption of insects. The little brown bat (Myotis 
lucifugus ) is the commonest of the eight species found 
in eastern Canada. Feeding efficiency studies by Gould 
in 1955 and 1959 showed that our little brown bat 
eats about one gram of insects per hour of feeding time. 
If this is calculated for the four month period of 
summer activity, 100 adult bats would consume 43 pounds 
of insects (19.2kg). To give some tangible grasp of 
numbers of possible insects taken by 100 bats, e.g. 
mosquitoes, if for each hour of feeding 100 mosquitoes 
were consumed per bat, the summer mortality rate for 
the mosquitoes would approximate two million. 

When one considers that there are thousands, if 
not hundreds of thousands, of bats in eastern Canada, 
the total consumption of insects by these remarkable 
creatures is beyond belief. 

Such a benefit compensates for any possible 
discomfort we may incur because of these helpful and 
helpless creatures. The quiet flutter of furless 
wings at dusk in my yard is always welcome. 
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Explorer’s Corner .... 


by Jim Neelin 


THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


To explore less frequented water by canoe the 
naturalist will likely have to choose a route farther 
from Ottawa than the more accessible hiking trails. 

One of our favourite day-long outings is on a stretch 
of the Mississippi River in Dalhousie Township of 
Lanark County, Ontario, about sixty miles southwest of 
the city by good roads. Even on a summer weekend, one 
can reach this location in little more than an hour’s 
drive through pleasant, rolling farmland and woodland, 
crossing substantial rivers six times in 30 miles. 

The most direct route is by Highway 7 past Carleton 
Place; from there your next target is the village of 
Lanark which can be reached either from Perth, or more 
conveniently by turning right off Hwy 7 at a prominent 
Anglican church about 8 miles from Carleton Place. 

Follow the signs through Ferguson’s Falls to Lanark, 
which one leaves almost immediately after entering, by 
a sharp left turn followed quickly by a half-left onto 
the County Road to Playfairville. It is 5 miles to 
this picturesque hamlet on the Mississippi, and 7 more 
to McDonald’s Corners (A on map), where you leave the 
pavement by a sharp right turn. Three miles before 
reaching this village you will have skirted little- 
used gravel pits (F) where we have often seen hovering 
hawks (1). The road also crosses a very small, stocked 
trout stream (8), popular with anglers in the late 
spring. Less than two miles from the Corners by Con¬ 
cession Road VIII you will come to a bridge with large 
Dalhousie Lake on the left and the Mississippi River 
toward the right. Sylvania Lodge, open only in summer, 
is tolerant of parking and you can easily launch your 
canoe from the public gravel beach on the lakeside. 

This countryside was virtually all granted to 
Scottish settlers in the early nineteenth century. 

Since we are into the edge of the Precambrian Shield, 
their main crop was lumber and potash from burnt stumps; 
so most of the tree cover is second growth on abandoned 
’’farmland”, and lumbering still continues in a small way. 
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Despite the substantial cottage development on 
Dalhousie Lake, we have never been harassed by power 
boats in the river, which attracts a few fishermen. 

The meadcws ard marsh across the bridge abound in gold¬ 
finches, and if you are lucky you may see a muskrat 
dive under one of the bridge piers (2); we have also 
seen a pair swimming farther downstream (3). Of course 
the cattails all along the river attract redwinged 
blackbirds, and painted turtles may be seen on the 
"deadhead* 1 logs in the shallows. We have rescued 
snapping turtles from adjacent roadsides but have yet 
to see one in the river. After a stretch of marshy 
shoreline and lush lily pads, you will enter a wooded 
avenue (4), where two summers ago we observed a pair 
of ospreys perched over the water on a bare "chicot" 
leaning out from the south shore. Last summer a great 
blue heron winged over us, and we also saw a Canada 
goose about here; kingbirds are frequent. In a cow 
pasture(C) on the south shore you may disturb a snow- 
shoe rabbit, if you land by the ominous "Cottage Lots 
for Sale" signs. Across the river, Fair’s Creek pro¬ 
vides a handy avenue into the mud flats. Besides the 
ubiquitous bullfrogs and garter snakes, one should find 
good birding and wildflowering here (5); most obvious 
are the wild iris, blue jays, and numerous woodpeckers. 
Back in the river you should pick up an escort of king¬ 
fishers. The wooded section downstream (6) with narrow, 
reeded beaches gave us our greatest thrill last summer. 
For several minutes we outsat a nerveless American 
bittern at a range of 20 feet, and then followed its 
unalarmed flight to new* hunting shallows on the oppo¬ 
site shore. Farther downstream we have landed on a 
rocky knoll (E) topped by a small campsite near the 
outlet from Ferguson’s Mud Lake. The shoreline is 
littered with raccoon scat and broken clam shells, and 
in the stream is an abandoned beaver lodge; we saw no 
fresh cuttings along the river. Below this you will 
note many frames for duck blinds among the wild rice, 
especially around the exit from Purdon’s Mud Lake. 

We have poled and paddled into navigable McCulloch’s 
Mud Lake in mid-summer, but we were driven out by a 
sudden, drenching thundershower (this is called Big 
Mud Lake on older maps; there are also Upper and Lower 
Mud Lakes nearby, and McDougall’s Mud Lake, Little Mud 
Lake and unmodified Mud Lake some miles to the westI) 
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A Short Canoe Route on the Mississippi River 



1 to 8: 


Observations 
cited in text 


Paved road 
Gravel road 
Dirt road 


Landmarks : A - 

B - 
C - 
D - 
E - 
F - 
G to 

I - 

II - 
III- 

IV - 

V - 

VI - 
VII- 
VIII 


McDonalds Corners 
Waterfront cottages 
Cow pastures 
Hilltop farms 
Campsite 
Gravel pit 
Lanark or Perth 

Dalhousie Lake 
Mississippi River 
Fairs Creek 
Fergusons Mud L. 

Purdons Mud L. 
McCullochs Mud L. 
Long Sault Creek 
to Sheridans Rapids 
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The only good landing places in this vicinity are 
downstream, but don’t go too far unless you are ready 
for a venturesome ride down Sheridan’s Rapids, 

There is of course a current in the river, end 
since it takes a little longer to paddle back up to 
Dalhousie Lake, start before you are tired or late. 

The whole trip should not exceed 3 hours for driving, 

4 hours for paddling, and one hour for landing. 

There are many good birding swamps along streams 
nearby, such as where the dirt road crosses Long Sault 
Creek (7). We have seen common loons, mallards, and 
beaver in neighbouring lakes, and there are pileated 
woodpeckers, rose-breasted grosbeaks, scarlet tanagers, 
foxes, deer, porcupines and raccoons galore in the 
woods a few miles north of the river. Turkey vultures 
have been seen west of Dalhousie Lake. There are 
several abandoned mines south of Fallbrook, which we 
have not visited. Recently revised maps cover the 
Mississippi valley: Dept, of Energy, Mines and Resources 
maps "Perth 31 C/16, Ed. 2" and "Sharbot Lake 31 C/15, 

Ed. 3" surveyed in 1964-65 and printed in 1969-70, 
encompass the region described (our routes always seem 
to fall across the edges of at least two map sheets). 

There are two factors which bode well and ill for 
nature along this river. First there is the selection 
of the Mississippi watershed as a model area for con¬ 
servation, recreation and pollution control by the 
Ontario Government. Already the water below Lanark, 
which has both mills and untreated sewage, gives cause 
for concern. Inevitably this hitherto overlooked water- 
frontage is becoming popular for resort development. 

It seems wise for the student of nature to take advan¬ 
tage of such accessible oases, while they last. 


NOW WE KNOW Dept. - 

Raccoons dunk their food in water, not because of 
ah inclination toward cleanliness, but because they 
have poorly developed saliva glands. 

_ Newsletter, Ont. Dept. Lands & Forests- 
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Pontoporela affinis - 


FISH FOOD OR POLLUTION INDEX 


Mike Dadswell 


From a naturalist’s point of view, Pontoporeia 
affinis , the deepwater amphipod, is an unknown and per¬ 
haps uninteresting organism. From the point of view of 
a cold water fish, such as a whitefish, the deepwater 
amphipod represents food in easy-to-capture abundance. 
For this reason the deepwater amphipod is considered 
by the aquatic biologist to be one of the most import¬ 
ant parts of the deepwater ecosystem of our Canadian 
lakes. On the other hand, Pontoporeia occupies the 
most easily disruptible part of the ecosystem of our 
lakes. The deep mud-water is most susceptible to 
contamination by pesticides etc. because sedimentation 
tends to concentrate pollutants there and because the 
deep part of the lake is the first to be affected by 
eutrophication brought on by overenrichment. 

Pontoporeia resembles other amphipods or "scuds" 
in that it is a laterally compressed crustacean with a 
pair of appendages on each segment and has unstalked 
eyes (Fig. 1, Bousfield 1970). In appearance Ponto¬ 
poreia is a normal amphipod, but its life habits are 
totally different from other North American fresh water 
species. Most other Canadian amphipods live in shallow 
water (30 feet or less) and are usually associated 
with aquatic vegetation. Pontoporeia is seldom found 
in water less than 30 feet deep and spends most of 
its time burrowing through the soft bottom muds. In 
the Great Lakes these animals have been found to live 
as deep as 1000 feet. Most of our other freshwater 
amphipods are brown to greenish black in colour 
(except Hyalella) whereas Pontoporeia is a rich salmon 
pink in colour. 
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Figure 1. Mature Male Pontoporeia affinis (Top) 

Mature Female Pontoporeia affinis (Bottom) 
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Pontoporeia affinis has a distinct life cycle 
quite different from other amphipods. In the deep, 
cold water of our lakes where the water temperatures 
seldom exceed 50° F., growth is slow. Pontoporeia 
requires from sixteen to eighteen months to grow to 
maturity as opposed to other species, which require 
one year or less to reach maturity. During this time 
they grow from 1/100 of an inch (at which size they 
are released from their mother's brood pouch) up to a 
strapping 1/3 of an inch in size. As a young animal 
they pass a fairly mundane existence rooting their way 
through the soft bottom sediments. They are non- 
selective feeders, merely passing mud through their 
intestines from which bacteria and organic detritus are 
digested (Marzolf 1963). In doing this they perform 
an indispensible function in the deepwater ecosystem; 
their destruction of bacteria arrests the rate of 
natural eutrophication and oxygen depletion, factors of 
lake aging, and preserves the deepwater habitat for the 
coId-demanding fish much longer than is the case in 
lakes which do not have these animals. Some idea of 
how much bacteria they eat is shown by the fact that 
one square foot of bottom may have up to 1,500 indi¬ 
vidual amphipods in it. 

At maturity these animals undergo a striking 
change which could be likened to the metamorphoses in 
insects. The immature, benthic male amphipod (the 
caterpillar-like stage) changes into a pelagic or 
free-swimming adult at the last moult (the butterfly¬ 
like stage) (Fig. 1). In maturity the male develops 
extended antennae, up to three times the length of the 
body, and large setose uropods (Fig. 1) which he uses 
for swimming. This stage takes place in November in 
our area. At this time the female develops a brood 
pouch in which she carries the developing eggs after 
she mates with the male. The mature male has reduced 
mouth parts (like some insects) and apparently does 
not feed. It lives off stored oils for about a week, 
during which time it mates, becomes a translucent 
creature (no longer in the pink of health, so to speak) 
and dies, a burned-out hulk. 

The female broods the eggs in her pouch, where 
they hatch, and the young spend about the first month 
of life in the pouch. During incubation of the eggs 
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the female degenerates, the body becomes translucent, 
the gills thicken and become opaque, and when the young 
are released the female dies. This is unlike many 
other amphipods that may have 2-3 broods during their 
life. The Pontoporeia young are brooded for a period 
of three months and are usually released to fend for 
themselves between March and May. 

Pontoporeia affinis is important in two ways. 

First, it is an abundant and nourishing food source 
for deepwater fish. Pontoporeia may make up 60% to 
80% of the standing crop of food in the deep waters of 
a lake (12,000 animals per sq. yd. in some cases), and 
may make up anywhere from 50% to 80% of the diet of 
fish such as whitefish, young lake trout, ling cod and 
sculpins. Pontoporeia is an essential link in the 
deepwater ecosystem in that it converts energy in the 
form of bacteria and organic detritus, which is of no 
use to fish, to a form (i.e. the amphipod) that can be 
utilized by the fish. Secondly, these animals are 
demanding in their ecological requirements and are very 
susceptible to changes brought on by pollution, such 
as overenrichment causing oxygen depletion. They 
could be used by environmentalists as indicators of 
the very first stages of pollution. Populations of. 
Pontoporeia have disappeared in the last 20 years, due 
to man’s pollution, from western Lake Erie and from 
Lake Washington in Seattle, U.S.A. They would be 
especially effective as a comparison method on small 
lakes that are suffering from an overload of cottages. 

The distribution of Pontoporeia affinis depends 
on the same factors as the other glacial relict Mysis 
relicta . That is, it is restricted to deep, cold lakes 
that are well oxygenated in their deep waters and that 
were once a part of the large inter-connected post¬ 
glacial lakes. Figure 2 indicates where Pontoporeia 
has been found in the Ottawa region. There are three 
major areas: the region north of Lake Ontario, which 
was covered by an extension of Lake Ontario 13,000 
years ago as far north as Mazinaw Lake; the area that 
was covered by the Champlain Sea; and the Gatineau 
River valley region that was once occupied by a lake 
that stretched from Low, Quebec, to Lac Baskatong 
(Fig. 2). 
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Perhaps for a naturalist Pontoporeia has little 
interest to offer, but this animal could be for the 
environmentalist a fine example of the interlocking 
intricacies of nature and the fragility of any 
biological ecosystem. 
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Happiness is a butterfly which, 

when pursued, is always just beyond your grasp, 
but which, if you will sit down quietly, 
may alight upon you. 

Hawthorne 


M M SWEERS (left) Aphrodite / thistle 

G R HANES (top) black swallowtail / purple loosestrife 
(right) painted lady / boneset 
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0 F N C EXCURSIONS IN THE SUMMER MONTHS 


Arranged by the Excursions and Lectures Committee 
Ewen C. D. Todd, Chairman (225-4316) 

Don’t be left behind: MARK YOUR CALENDAR. See you there! 
***************************** 

MAY EARLY MORNING BIRD WALKS 
Local trips for identification of spring migrants 
for beginner and expert 


VINCENT MASSEY PARK 


Saturday 

1 

May 

Leader: Bill Holland (234-6705) 

II 

8 

May 

" Loney Dickson (729-1554) 

T! 

15 

May 

" Jack Gates (224-3150) 

ft 

22 

May 

" Brian Morin (234-6170) 

If 

29 

May 

" Don Lafontaine (728-3933) 


Meet: Vincent Massey parking lot 

by Heron Road Bridge 
Time: 7:30 a.m. 


RAMSAYVILLE 


Sunday 

2 May 

Leader: 

Brian 

Morin (234-6170) 

it 

9 May 

ii 

Roger 

Foxall (745-7791) 

ii 

16 May 

ii 

Monty 

Brigham (728-0855) 

M 

23 May 

ii 

Brian 

Morin (234-6170) 

ii 

30 May 

n 

Arnet 

Sheppard (722-0991) 


Meet: . Anderson Road at the CNR tracks 
north of Russell Road 
Time: 7:00 a.m. (the group will be 

in the general vicinity of the meeting 
place for at least 30 minutes) 


MAY EVENING WALKS 

Informa], walks of general interest - birds, plants, 
animals and insects - at 6:30 p.m. weather permitting. 


Wednesday 5 May MACOUN CLUB NATURE AREA 

Leaders*: Senior Macoun Club members 

(729-1554) 

Meet: Parking lot, church on Moodie Dr. 
just north of intersection of 
Moodie Drive and Richmond Rd. 
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Wednesday 12 May ROCKCLIFFE PARK 

Leader: Hue MacKenzie (722-8847) 

Meet: City Hall Parking lot 

Wednesday 19 May BRITANNIA 

Leaders: Don Lafontaine (728-3933) 

Loney Dickson (729-1554) 

Meet: Filtration Plant 

Wednesday 26 May ABANDONED NYC RAILWAY 

Leaders: Mr & Mrs A E Richards(745-5942) 
Monty Wood (722-9213) 

Meet: Proceed east on Russell Road to 
Ramsayville; turn right at Base Line, 
then left at 6th Line to end of road. 
Entomological equipment will be 
demonstrated. 

DON’T FORGET.’ May 9 is last day to arrange for a place 
on Spring Trip to Bruce Peninsula: see p. 96. 

Saturday 8 May SECOND ANNUAL TRASH COLLECTING TRIP 
Leader: Ted Mosquin (684-5774) 

Meet: Health & Welfare Bldg. 

Time: 8:00 a.m. 

We will travel to an undisclosed 
destination in Gatineau Park and give 
it a spring-clean. Bring garbage bags 
and lunch. 

gatur Aft y 30 May GENERAL EXCURSION TO LAROSE FOREST 
Leaders: George McGee 

Bill Holland (234-6701) 

Robert Reed (829-1786) 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre 
NE corner of parking lot 
Time: 8:00 a.m. 

A trip to see pink ladyslippers, other 
flowers, and birds. Bring lunch 

LOOK AHEAD.' Inquire before May 26 for date of outing 
to Sound Out Shy Birds - see next page. 
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*LOOK AHEAD.' Plan before June 12 for camping weekend 

in July or August. See inside back cover. 

Early June SOUNDING OUT SHY BIRDS 

Leader: Jack Gates (234-3150) 



The purpose of this outing is to show 
how taped sound can attract shy birds. 

If interested contact leader by May 26. 

Weekend 
4-6 June 

SPRING TRIP TO BRUCE PENINSULA 

For details see page 63 of March-April T&L. 
Phone Mr. Cole (729-7947) before May 10. 

Saturday 

5 June 

INTRODUCTORY BOTANICAL TRIP, GATINEAU PARK 
Leaders: Ewen Todd (225-4316) 

Anne Hanes (749-2400) 

Sheila Thomson (234-0845) 

Meet: Health & Welfare Bldg. 

Time: 9:00 a.m. 

Saturday 
12 June 

GENERAL EXCURSION TO CIP NATURE CENTRE, 
HARRINGTON, QUEBEC 

Leaders: Jacques Bouvier (745-0953) 

Ted Mosquin (684-5774) 

Monty Wood (722-9213) 

Meet: National Museum of Man, McLeod St. 

Time: 8:00 a.m. 

A description of the area can be found in 

T&L Vol 3 No 3. All-day trip; bring food. 

Sunday 

20 June 

NESTING GREAT BLUE HERONS 

Leader: Bill Holland (234-6701) 

Meet: LaSalle Factory, Bell's Corners 

Time: 7:30 a.m. 

A visit to a heronry 100 miles SW of 

Ottawa. All day trip; bring food. 

Saturday 
26 June 

SPARROWS AT OTTAWA AIRPORT 

Leaders: Bill Clark (224-0539) 

George McGee 

Meet: Loblaws, Bank & Alta Vista 

Time: 8:00 a.m. 

A search will be made for Clay-colored, 
Grasshopper, Savannah,and Vesper Sparrows 
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SUMMER EXCURSIONS begin on page 94.) 


^Weekend in 
July or August 


Saturday 
3 July 


Saturday 
17 July 


Saturday 
21 August 


Saturday 
28 August 


CAMPING TRIP TO LA VERENDRYE PARK 
Moose and bear are often seen here. 

Call Sheila Thomson (234-0845) 
by June 12 if interested. 

Arrangements to be made later. 

EXPLORATORY TRIP TO KAZABAZUA 

AND PAUGAN FALLS 

Leaders: Ewen Todd (225-4316) 

Don Lafontaine (728-3933) 

Robert Reed (829-1786) 

Meet: Health & Welfare Bldg. 

Time: 8:00 a.m. 

We will try to add to our knowledge of 
the flora of these two scenic areas. 
Beginners and experts both welcome. 

All day trip; bring food. For descrip¬ 
tion of Paugan Falls see T&L Vol 3 No 4. 

GENERAL EXCURSION TO GATINEAU PARK 
Leader: Don Lafontaine (728-3933) 

Meet: Health & Welfare Bldg. 

Time: 9:00 a.m. 

This trip will cover birds, flowers, 
trees and insects. All day trip; 
bring lunch. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL EXCURSION TO GATINEAU HILLS 
Leader: Monty Wood (722-9213) 

Meet: Health & Welfare Bldg. 

Time: 9:00 a.m. 

Half day trip; bring snack 

BIRD TRIP TO NAIRN ISLAND 
Leader: Monty Brigham 
Meet: Billings Bridge Shopping Plaza 
Time: 6:30 a.m. 

Migrating shorebirds will be seen. 

All day trip; bring food. 
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